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LADY JEUNE ON LONDON SOCIETY. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK, AUTHOR OF " THE NEW REPUBLIC," " IS 
LIFE WORTH LIVING ?" " A ROMANCE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY," ETC. 



Lady Jeune's account of London society which appeared in 
this Keview not long ago was read by the society criticised with 
a great deal of attention ; also it is needless to say with much dif- 
ference of opinion. Some exulted in its accuracy, others were in- 
indignant at its distortion. And in a certain sense both parties 
were right. The justice of Lady Jeune's remarks taken sepa- 
rately can perhaps be denied by no one, but there are many fac- 
tors in the case which she omitted altogether to consider, and thus 
though her details were right the effect of the whole was wrong. 
What, therefore, I propose to do is to supplement what she said 
rather than contradict it, and to alter her facts in no other way 
than by adding to them. 

The condition of society at any given period is a subject which 
for many people is always full of attraction. It unites the charms 
of gossip with the charms of philosophy, and makes the latter 
fit to appear at a dinner table. To deplore the corruption of 
morals is often as pleasant as to add to it, and a sense of how bad 
our habitual companions are agreeably heightens our sense of how 
good we should like to be. In addition, however, to those to whom 
these remarks apply there are two classes of people who regard the 
subject in question in ways singularly different, both from this 
and from one another. The classes I speak of are composed of 
serious persons who contemplate society from a social or intellec- 
tual distance ; and some of them think its condition a subject too 
frivolous for discussion, while it seems to othersto be fraught 
with the fate of empires. Both views are wrong. Taken by itself 
the condition of society is neither. It has more significance than 
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is guessed by the one class, and not half the general importance 
that is so solemnly attributed to it by the other. I will at once 
explain briefly what I mean by these statements. I shall deal 
with them more fully a little further on. 

The condition of society then, even as seen by the superficial 
observer, is significant as showing what men and women are under 
circumstances which all their contemporaries would share if they 
possibly could, and it is thus a brief abstract and chronicle of the 
tendencies and ambitions of the time ; but it has not, taken by 
itself, the importance which certain people attribute to it, because 
it is not in itself the cause of its own condition. Its condition is 
due to causes which influence the entire community ; and the 
effects of these, as seen in the aristocratic and fashionable world, 
must be studied in connection with their effects on other ranks 
and classes. 

These wider considerations have been omitted by Lady Jeune; 
and her facts, for that reason, are robbed of their right signifi- 
cance. My purpose being to supply her omissions, I must begin by 
recapitulating her facts. Put briefly, they are these : Compared 
with what it was fifty years ago London society has become a 
vast and heterogeneous body. It was once composed mainly of 
peers and country gentlemen, most of them having long, and 
many of them genuine, pedigrees. At all events it was full of the 
exclusiveness that comes of respect for birth. But now this lim- 
ited body has been broken into and swollen by a mixed multi- 
tude from the manufacturing and financial classes, together with 
a crowd of celebrities who are nothing if not celebrated. One re- 
sult of this change has been the destruction of social comfort ; 
but a far greater evil than the destruction of comfort is the fol- 
lowing : The enlargement of society has made social life not so 
much an enjoyment as a competition ;. and the competition is 
based upon two things, of which wealth is the first and notoriety 
is the second, the second being largely achieved by an ostenta- 
tious use of the first. Thus smartness, fashion, distinction — the 
prizes of social life — are offered for sale at an auction where the 
bids are made in luxury. The result is that luxury becomes ex- 
cessive and assumes — which is worse — an excessive importance in 
the mind. In itself this state of things is sufficiently corrupting. 
It leads to mercenary marriages, it lowers ideals and standards, 
it condemns women to lives of fevered idleness, in which with 
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the best will in the world they can hardly discover duty, and in 
which consequently pleasure is the only object. Women give 
the tone to society as they have done since the days of Eve ; and 
the men, though physically masculine and hardy enough, are in- 
volved by the women in a vortex of moral effeminacy. 

But the evils which arise naturally from the state of affairs 
described have been adventitiously aggravated by the influence of 
certain individuals who have exaggerated them in their own lives, 
and, owing to their personal position, have exhibited them to the 
world as things to be admired and imitated. These individuals 
form what is called the " smart set," and, partly owing to their 
own strict attention to business and partly owing to the distin- 
guished patronage they enjoy, the pursuit of pleasure as mas- 
tered and practised by themselves has come gradually to be ac- 
cepted . by society at large as the daily duty of fashionable and 
self-respecting man. In this smart set so fierce is the competition 
for the externals of smartness, for the superficial brilliance of life, 
that young and handsome wives, without any pretence of affection, 
willingly attach themselves to admirers for diamonds, for clothes, 
for horses, and even for bare money, on which last the husbands 
discreetly flourish, whilst fashion consecrates the transaction with 
a genial though tacit benediction, and the only party who is ever 
deceived is the lover. Of him his friends good naturedly say 
" Caveat emptor." These manners and morals which at present 
represent fashion are copied and sometimes caricatured by that 
numerous and opulent class whose ambition is to be fashionable. 
They are gradually becoming a serious danger to the country, 
and are undermining our social fabric " as surely and certainly as 
they did that of ancient Kome." 

Such is the general tenor of Lady Jeune's complaint. A 
few of her facts may perhaps be too strongly stated, but, for ar- 
gument's sake, let us take them as she puts them. Having, how- 
ever, made this concession, what I desire to point out is that they 
are calculated, if taken by themselves, to produce an impression 
in many ways quite misleading. 

In the first place, when talking about London society Lady 
Jeune omits to define what society is. An exact definition is in- 
deed not possible, but it is easy to arrive at one that will be accu- 
rate enough, for our purpose. Whatever progress democracy may 
have made in England the tradition of society is still aristocratic. 
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Its nucleus consists still of our old landed families, the most im- 
portant of which enjoy high titular rank. In former days it was 
almost entirely composed of such persons, and even to-day it in- 
cludes only such others as are in touch with them. What then 
is the extent of this body numerically ? An answer of some sort 
is given in the well-known jmrase the " upper ten thousand," but 
however approximately accurate this phrase may be if regarded 
as a synonym for the upper classes generally, as a synonym for the 
society in London it is immensely beyond the mark. Let a 
garden party be given by the most popular and distinguished 
hostess, I do not say to ten thousand, but even to five thous- 
and people, and it is certain that the faces of those unknown 
to fashion would bewilder and scandalize by their number the 
eyes of those known to it. Still perhaps we shall not be far 
wrong, if we say for the purpose of a general discussion like the 
present that London society consists of some five thousand per- 
sons. If it consists of more, what I am about to say will have 
still more weight. 

Now, five thousand persons, though a mere handful as com- 
pared to the nation, are an immense number when considered as 
a single society ; and it is perfectly obvious that, in a certain 
sense, they cannot possibly form a single society at all, but merely 
a loose federation of many. Let us consider a school like Eton, 
or a university like Oxford, communities which number only a 
thousand persons and two thousand. We know how absurd it 
would be to regard even these smaller bodies as consisting of boys 
and youths all intimate or even all acquainted with one another, 
or sharing the same pursuits, tastes, or principles. On the con- 
trary, we know that they consist of numerous cliques, each pre- 
senting us with some different type of living — the frivolous, the 
serious, the hardy, the effeminate, the literary, the sporting, the 
religious, and the profligate. Each community, in fact, is an 
epitome of human nature, and reproduces under a special set of cir- 
cumstances the diversities that are found under others every where 
and in all classes. The same is the case with society. It is common 
to speak of the high morality of the middle class, and perhaps it is 
the voice of it: "?"•?.! section that is most frequently heard, but 
the middle class has its profligates just as much as society has, 
the only difference being that their profligacy excites less notice. 
Gambling is often spoken of as an aristocratic vice. If it is a 
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vice at all it is a democratic vice in exactly the same proportion. 
There are Puritan peers and profligate sons of Methodists. So, 
too, in every class is to be found a section of its members with the 
temperament, the tastes, and the talents which in society result 
in smartness. The most brilliant vaurien who ever ruined him- 
self on the turf is merely an edition de luxe of Hogarth's " Idle 
Apprentice." It is very important that we should bear this in 
mind. Smartness, though it takes its most brilliant form in so- 
ciety, is not characteristic of society in any special sense, but 
exists in society because society represents human nature. The 
". smart set," in fact, is not a class but a clique, and it is entirely 
dependent not on the birth of its members, but on their char- 
acter. Two sisters are grinding at a mill. One is taken by the 
" smart set," the other left. A " smart set," therefore, and an 
aristocratic class are two distinct things, and the condition of 
the first is no index to that of the second. 

It is, however, impossible to deny that any set which is recog- 
nized as being the smartest has an influence, whether for good or 
for evil, over multitudes who do not belong to it. And the fact 
is perfectly intelligible. Smartness, whatever people may say to 
the contrary, requires personal qualities of by no means a com- 
mon order. Mere wealth is not enough ; there must be the 
knowledge of how to use it. A fastidious taste is desirable, a cer- 
tain amount of taste is essential. Grace, beauty, bonhomie, wit, 
and humor, and the indefinable art of giving brightness to the 
passing moment — all these qualities go to the production of 
" smartness, " and a set in which they are, wanting could never be 
called "smart," no matter how exalted might be the position of 
its leader. Smartness, in fact, represents the perfection of 
superficial living, and it has a natural, one may indeed say a 
legitimate, influence over persons of a certain temperament in all 
ranks. If, then, " smartness " is for the time being allied with 
anything like depravity and debasing luxury, Lady Jeune is per- 
fectly right in considering the fact deplorable. 

But here comes the point on which I am anxious to insist. 
Whatever may be the peculiar sins of contemporary " smartness," 
be they great or little, they are by no means confined to the smart 
set or its imitators, but are due to causes which influence every 
rank, and which should be sought for in history rather than in 
fashionable memoirs. 
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On the most important of these causes Lady Jeune hardly 
touches, and that is the growth in this country of commercial 
wealth. At the beginning of the century two-thirds of the 
wealth that paid income tax was derived from land. Now, three- 
fourths of it is derived from commerce, And yet the landed in- 
come itself has within that period doubled. The landed income 
has increased by some seventy millions. The commercial income 
has increasad by four hundred and fifty millions. Let us take a 
shorter period, and we shall be able to speak more in detail and 
present this extraordinary change more vividly to the imagina- 
tion. During the thirty years that followed the opening of the 
first great exhibition in London — that is between 1851 and 1880 
— fifty new families came into being with incomes averaging 
ninety thousand a year ; four hundred new families with incomes 
averaging twenty thousand a year ; a thousand new families with 
incomes averaging seven thousand a year ; fifteen hundred with 
incomes averaging four thousand ; two thousand with incomes 
averaging two thousand, and seven thousand with incomes aver- 
aging fifteen hundred. We thus arrive at a total of about twelve 
thousand families. I have not before me the figures of the last 
ten years, but there is every reason to believe that the same 
process is continued, and this period will accordingly give us 
some four thousand families more. Four and a half persons are 
allowed on an average to a family, and thus we arrive at a body 
of some seventy-two thousand persons, all belonging to families 
who have at least fifteen hundred a year. This calculation is 
really far under the mark, because the vast wealth represented 
by railways and many other forms of investment is not included 
in it. But here we have a body the aggregate income of which 
is something like eighty millions a year — a sum equal, roughly 
speaking, to three times the landed income of all our peers and 
country gentlemen at the time of the first exhibition. This body, 
this nation, one may say, of wealthy familes, is entirely the crea- 
tion of the past forty years. It is as new a feature in our national 
life as a volcanic mountain would be suddenly shooting up in 
Belgravia. 

The parent of this body is commerce and manufacture, stimu- 
lated by scientific invention. The makers of the new wealth have 
been producers and multipliers of luxuries, and their families 
have been the principal consumers of them. Luxuries of a cer- 
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tain kind the aristocracy have always enjoyed and demanded ; but 
the modern increase of luxury is due entirely to the middle classes, 
and the utmost the aristocracy do is to avail themselves of the 
pick of it. Let us take, for instance, the one matter of hotels 
and travelling. "Who support the monster hotels of London, 
with their gilded saloons, their marble staircases, and their vast 
cellars, or the similar establishments to be found all over the 
country ? Not the aristocracy, not society, though members of 
society may take advantage of them and give certain of them a 
cachet. What supports them, what has called them into exist- 
ence is the new middle class. 

"Who, again, support the trains de luxe to the Riviera ? Society 
may patronize them, but society does not support them. It could 
not supply a tithe of the travellers requisite to make them pay. 
What supports them is the opulent middle class. If, then, the 
luxury of society has increased during the past fifty years — and, 
as some say, scandalously increased — the luxury of other classes 
has increased to a far greater degree. And so far is the first from 
being the cause of the second, that the second is the cause of the 
first. Luxuries multiply as the means of producing them are 
perfected. The means of producing them can be perfected only 
when there is a growing demand, and the growth of the demand 
is a middle-class growth essentially. If a smart house of to-day 
is more luxurious than a smart house fifty years ago, this is mainly 
because, owing to this middle class demand, there are incalculably 
more objects and appliances of luxury in the market. If society 
only, for instance, used the electric light, we may — employing an 
Irish figure of speech — say, confidently, that there would be no 
electric light to use. Electric-lighting companies are supported 
by the fashionable world, no doubt, but they are supported mainly 
by wealth, which is entirely outside fashion. And with modern 
luxury generally the case is just the same. For a further illustra- 
tion, let us go back to travelling. Any one who would now travel 
luxuriously in the East can do so best by a tourist agency. Tourist 
agencies are now patronized by the most distinguished sections of 
society, but their original patrons were exclusively the middle 
classes, and the luxuries of Eastern travel which society now en- 
joys, and which have been almost forced upon it, are altogether 
a middle class creation, of which society has availed itself only 
after a long delay, and not without a period of protest. 
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So far then as luxury is concerned, the most luxurious smart 
society merely exhibits a phenomenon which is to be found every- 
where, and results from causes affecting all classes similarly. 
Let us now turn from its luxury to its alleged moral laxity. Lady 
Jeune mentions three causes as combining, in addition to its luxury, 
to produce this, — influential example, idleness, and the decay ol 
religious belief. Now as to one of these causes, namely influen- 
tial example, it may be responsible for a good deal, but the cir- 
cumstances of the society on which it operates are responsible 
for still more. We will therefore put this factor in the case aside, 
and consider merely luxury, idleness, and the decay of religious 
belief. Here again we shall see that society in its moral just as 
in its material condition exhibits the result of influences not pecul- 
iar to itself and not even originating in itself. How this holds 
good of luxury we have seen already ; how it holds good of idle- 
ness a moment's reflection will show us. 

Idleness, as Lady Jeune says, is the vice of our women rather 
than of our men, and it vitiates the men principally through the 
women. But women in society, especially the smartest women, 
have countless occupations, no matter how frivolous. The 
women to whom actual idleness, or a difficulty in finding occupa- 
tion, is principally a source of danger, are not the women pointed 
at in Lady Jeune's criticism. There is more idleness in the opu- 
lent classes outside than there is in society itself ; whilst as to 
the decline of religious belief, not only is it a fact not con- 
fined to smart society, but it is certain that the smart society 
neither originated it nor is responsible for it. The decline of 
religious belief so marked in the present century is directly due 
to scientific and historical discovery. It originated in the library 
and the study, not amongst the flowers of the ball room. And if 
the morals of " smart" society suffer from it, they suffer in com- 
mon with the morals of a section of every class in the nation. 

There is, however, this to be said : Whatever may be the re- 
sult on social life of all these modern influences, though smart 
society may not be in itself responsible for them, yet in smar 
society they come, as it were, to a head ; but they do so for a 
reason very different from that which is popularly supposed. 
They do so, not from any exaggeration or corruption of the aris- 
tocratic principle, but from the growth of the democratic princi- 
ple. All aristocracies, if they do not rest on war, rest on wealth, 
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but they differ from plutocracies in these two fundamental 
points — that their wealth is permanent in families and that it is 
associated with political power. It is to the first that they owe 
their refinement, to the second that they owe their character. 
Power means duty, or, at all events, energetic activity; whilst 
the respect for birth as birth, even in the wealthiest society, tem- 
pers the value of mere wealth as such by the consideration it in* 
sures for the numbers of individuals who are poor. But for an 
aristocracy to exist in this condition it must not only be the most 
powerful body in the country, it must also be the most wealthy 
body. And up to a comparatively recent time the landed aristoc- 
cracy in England was so. It is so now no longer. A new class is 
arisen, generated by the vapor of the steam engine, which has 
first rivalled and then eclipsed it in wealth, and first rivalled and 
then eclipsed it in power. The new class, however, lacked one 
thing. It lacked the refinement, the tone, the position, which 
alone make wealth and power socially desirable; and these could 
only be got by receiving them from the hands of the aristocracy 
through a kind of apostolic ordination. 

In England, as in all other countries, great wealth, if it has 
only remained long enough in a family always, ultimately, 
lifted its possessors into the aristocratic rank. Indeed in coun- 
tries where aristocracies remain most exclusive this is merely a 
sign that new fortunes are not frequently made. The England 
of this century differs from the England of the last, not in the 
fact that the possession of a great fortune raises its possessor so- 
cially, but in the fact that new great fortunes are incalculably 
more numerous. The career of the banking family of the Ohildes 
with their stately abode at Osterley and their distinguished alli- 
ances, would satisfy the most aspiring financial family of to-day. 
The only difference is that where formerly there was one Childe 
there are now whole families of children. And the result of this 
difference is, no doubt, socially very great. When new families 
enter a society slowly they are absorbed by that society and in no 
way change it. But when numbers of new families are entering 
it at the same time, all anxious for the most intimate and eager 
welcome, they all try to outdo one another in displaying their 
recommendations, which consist in their wealth and in the lux- 
uries their wealth can buy. They put themselves entirely at the 
service of the society which they wish to enter ; partly in the way 
VOL. clv. — NO. 428. 3 
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of entertainments competitive in their charm or luxury, partly in 
the way of fortunes to be had for the matrimonial asking. 

Now of all kinds of life to which great wealth is essential, that 
to which it is most essential is the " smart " life. It is therefore 
towards the "smart set" that the new wealth gravitates and in 
which its presence and influence is most obvious. This new wealth 
is so enormous and employed with so much savoir vivre, that its 
possessors not only equal in the arts of living those whom they 
wish to conciliate, but far outdo them ; and this is now more the 
case than ever, when almost all landed fortunes have shrunk, and 
the great houses of London give large entertainments rarely. 
Thus new wealth — wealth independent of birth — has a power now 
that it did not have formerly, in that it gives a standard of living 
to smart society, instead of taking a standard from it ; nor does 
this apply to material luxury merely ; it applies to the fact that 
this new wealth, unlike landed wealth, has no recognized duties, 
and tends to make it3 possessors pleasure-seeking citizens of the 
world, rather than rulers and leaders of their own particular coun- 
try. 

But whatever the change thus wrought may be, the causes of 
it are to be sought in these wide movements I have indicated, far 
more than in the conduct and example of special individuals. 
Aristocracies have often been corrupted and from various causes, 
but if English smart society has any special moral maladies to-day 
those specific causes are not aristocratic but democratic, and no 
class is free from them. 

And this brings me back to what I said at the beginning, that 
the public importance of the morals of a fashionable society, 
though great, may be easily exaggerated. Lady Jeune talks of 
the society of Rome being undermined by its luxury, as though 
it and the empire perished in some sudden catastrophe ; she for- 
gets that the luxury and the Empire of Rome both took a long 
time dying, if, indeed, the former be dead yet ; she forgets that 
Theodora nourished five hundred years after Nero. The fact is, 
that when an aristocracy falls after it has grown corrupt and lux- 
urious, its fall is due, not to its corruption, but to some common 
cause which has produced both. The French Revolution was due 
not to bad morals but to bad farming, not to the fact that the 
nobles had too much money, but that the country at large was 
prevented from producing enough of it. Still if the morals of 
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any prominent set were ever calculated to have a general influence, 
they are more likely to have it now than at any former time ; and 
here again is the result of the democratic spirit. 

Such being the case, however, it is important to dwell on a fact 
which Lady Jeune has indeed mentioned, but to which she has 
hardly given sufficient prominence. " Smartness " is a word 
which bears different meanings outside society and in it. When 
the general public sees an account of a party at which all the 
guests were persons of the highest rank, or at least belonging to 
families of notorious distinction and antiquity, the general public 
would speak of this party as " smart ; " but society itself uses the 
word in a far narrower sense, and the majority of persons to whom 
the general public would naturally apply the name would in all 
probability repudiate any claim to it. Few things indeed surprise 
Americans more than to learn, as they do learn when they study 
our society on the spot, how many of the wealthiest, the most il- 
lustrious,the most powerful of our old families, boasting the loftiest 
titles and the most renowned names, mix with the " smart set " 
only in the most accidental way, neither by taste, habit nor 
desire, in any way belonging to it. 

" Smartness," as I have said before, is the result, not of birth, 
but of personal temperament, just as yachting is ; and we may 
say of the devotees of the first, as we may say of the devotees of 
the second, that what pleases them may make many of their rela- 
tions sick. No doubt the " smart set " is surrounded by a body 
of devoted and unsuccessful imitators, but of all sections of society 
this is the least distinguished. I have said that " smartness " is 
the perfection of superficial living, and that it cannot exist with- 
out many fascinating qualities ; if then " smartness " be allied at 
the present moment, as Lady Jeune maintains, with a relaxation 
or depravation of morals, the wonder is, not that its influence 
should be so great, but that it should be so small. Lady Jeune 
herself admits that the section of society in which " rank, birth, 
and vast possessions " fill their possessors with a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities, in which private life is decorous, and public duties 
are faithfully discharged, is larger and more important than the 
section in which decorum and responsibility are forgotten. Lady 
Jeune, I say, admits this. My only complaint is that she does 
not state the fact with sufficient relative emphasis. One fact, 
however, she does state clearly, though she does not point out its 
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significance. She says that this section of society "represents 
the power of resistance which alone can withstand the demoral- 
izing influence of contemporary smartness." This is really say- 
ing, whether she meant to say so or no, that just as the demoral- 
ization of to-day is the result of the growth of the democratic 
element, so the power of resistance is to be found in the survival 
of the aristocratic. 

That aristocracies are or have been stricter in their private 
morality than other classes, I do not say for a moment, nor do I 
say that the aristocratic element need always have the tendency 
ascribed to it in the present instance. Lady Jeune is dealing and 
I am dealing with the events and facts of one special period only. 
Her point is, not that society is bad, but that in certain specific 
ways it is worse than it was thirty or forty years ago ; and just as 
she implies that it is the aristocratic element which resists this 
change, I have endeavored to point out in detail that it is the 
democratic element which has promoted it. And by the demo- 
cratic element I mean no particular politicians or agitators, or 
school of politics, but those great economic movements, and those 
great intellectual movements which lie behind and under all these, 
and are affecting the lives of all countries and of all classes 
simultaneously. 

W. H. Mallock. 



